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“Christmas fails this year on a 
confused world. Many people will 
take the estate of the world as being 
a standing denial of the truth of the 
spirit for which Christmas stands; 
al Ade others, however, will take the pres- 
ent bitter condition of world affairs 
as an added indication of the cruciai 
need of the Christmas message. 
Some people’s Christian faith is like 
a candle that a heavy wind blows 
out; others’ faith is like a fire that 
burns the fiercer, the stronger the 
wind that blows. It is the second sort 
that is needed today.” Harry Emer- 
son Sdick 
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The Wayfarer 


Evergreens indoors at this season stall do 
what our superstittous forebears thought they 
did: they entice the spirits of the woods. It 
happens as we get the first tresh, strong smell 
of spruce, when a Christmas tree suddenly 
sprouts up in our humdrum livingroom. Even 
when the living symbol has become just 
needles tinkling into the electric sweeper, the 
sprites sull whisper that some things do Sta\ 
green and alive—a good God bringing them 


through the winter. 


B An acidulous old line from Sheridan says, 
“Our ancestors are very good kind of. folks, 
but they are the last people I should choose 
to have a visiting acquaintance with!" At 
Christmas, I disagree. Maybe the old Yuletide 
of our grecting cards never, never was. May- 
be no waits did sing by lampposts in snow- 
drifts, and no. stagecoaches did come clop- 
clopping up as somebody tooted a horn. May- 
be it any “stockings were hung by the chim- 
ney with care” they'd have been singed to a 


crisp. 


B But my escapism is at its best as I think 
of what a simple, casual, heartfelt occasion 
Christmas was a few decades ago. I wish my 
waytaring could land me back there at a good 
safe distance from the radio “Silent Night” 
commercials, the predatory merchants, the 
rigid cash protocols with cops and janitors 
and rubbish collectors, the avalanches of stere- 
oty ped cards, and the distillers’ assurances that 
there’s no gift so appropriate as a bottle of 
86% proof “Old Inebriety’! As for me, I 
prefer to spend this Christmas with my ances- 
tors, in a pretty drab sort of way. At Christ- 
mas, they're exactly the kind of people T like. 


B An end of adventure for Fred B. Igler, co- 
chairman of our NICC administrative com- 
mittee, is not yet. On the subway the other 
day, a lad spied Fred’s briefcase with his three 
“Look, 


mom,” he fairly shouted in excitement: “A 


initials plainly emblazoned it. 
real G-man!" I gladly record that Fred’s im- 


passivity never flickered. 


B | was amazed the other day to find that 
there are about 500,000 Protestants in—of all 
places—Italy. Most are Waldensians, but thou 
sands are Baptists and Methodists and Breth- 
ren and Pentecostals and Salvation Armyites— 
a goodly company. They're such a minority, 
though, that not a glimmer of real religious 
liberty will be given them unless it’s insisted 


upon internationally. I hope it will be, tor the 
clean, educated, community-loving Walden- 
sians are among the oldest Protestant groups 


in history. 


BW It seems Protestants ran a “Secret Univer- 
sity’’ for Jews in Rome all during the Nazi- 
Fascist days, in a building right next door to 
the Fascist Military Police GHQ. There were 
100 students, 10 professors. Asked how they 
got away with it, a professor now. visiting 
here said “. . . yust because we were next door 
to Mussolini’s police, we were never sus- 


pected!” 


BS Off voes Roland Elliott to China for the 
World's Student Christian Federation, and 
back* from England and Russia come Muric! 
Jacobson and Russ Jones and Ed 
from the West Coast, his old home heath. 
Considering the hazards of crowded travel 
these days, I'm quite content to be only by 


reputation, not by occupation, The Wayfarer. 


—J.O.N. 


Who Wrote It 


E. Jay Howenstine, Jr., is a grad student of 
economics at the University of Ohio, now 
doing a stint in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Washington—his opinions, he 
assures us, not to be construed as those of that 
Bureau. Senator Elbert D. Thomas wrote this 
article for the December American mayazine, 
which 1s gracious to let us use it too. Robert 
G. Andrus is an old editorial figure in these 
parts, just back from a Navy chaplaincy to 
his old job as adviser to Protestant students at 
Columbia in New York. Our emissary in 
London is Russell Jones, semor at Virginia 
Union College, and a leader in the Southern 
Negro Youth Conference. Patricia Page, since 
graduation from Smith in °44, has been study- 
ing at Episcopal Wyndham House in New 
York City. Alexander Miller, who spent two 
fairly recent years as a member of the lIona 
Community of Scotland, is now back in New 
Zealand, as SCM Sccretary. Brooke Anderson 
works with students at Brown University, 
where Faunce Hall, home of the SCA, 1s 
somewhat of a magnet. Francis House, a 
British SCMer, is on loan to World Student 
Relief; before that, he was a WSCEF secretary 
serving Orthodox Student Move- 
ments in Southeastern Europe. Most people 
know the name, Norman Corwin, as that of 
the outstanding radio script writer, who did 
this piece for the Herald Tribune Conterence 


(Christian 


this year. The glowing words on our cover 
are by Harry Emerson Fosdick, our old tricnd. 
Other writers are identiied by what higher 


criticism calls “internal evidence”! 
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FOOD FOR THE SOCIALLY STARVED— 


Campus is gay, with many men on deck: traternity par- 
ties, class dances and formal proms are “meat” tor socially 
starved upperclass women, and men who've been away. 


Women’s wartime privileges—like use of eating and . 


lounging facilities in a men’s student umion building—have 
faded out. A few far-seeing individuals are organizing a 
tutorial service for veterans, securing recruits from the older, 
stable upperclassmen. And as to the more spiritual and in- 
tellectual kind ot thinking—well, we haven't had time to 
get started! 

Doris Anne Hill 


University of Pennsylvania ‘4¢ 


NISE] BUT NO INKLING— 


Most gratifying here is the large number ot Nisei students 
who have returned to California. To see them show up be- 
wildered, scared, and ill-at-ease, and to see them begin to 
relax, laugh, joke, make triends, and be people again is 
heart-warming indeed. There seems to be little discernible 
anti-Nisel sentiment on campus or in the vicinity. 

Veterans are back in large numbers, and it is clear that 
these older, almost prematurely-aged men are not the kind 
of “Joe Colleges” we used to know. 

There seem to be few students here with any inkling of 
our responsibilities as college students in this age of the atom 
bomb. 

William Holladay 


BERLIN, TOKYO, PRAYER— 


Here reverberations of marching men of the Naval Aca- 
demic Retresher Unit fade into the distance as the campus 
becomes once more predominantly civilian. But the “typical 
peace-time campus,” withdrawn trom world problems, has 
disappeared. Interest in world affairs quickens, as fellow 
students speak of their days in Berlin, Rome and Tokyo. 
Our International Relations Club has doubled its member- 
ship to 120 eager internationalists. 

A greater need for developing a deeper faith is reflected 
in the enlarged group which gathers for “Quaker” worship, 
in four “cell” groups, and in the programs of the more 


active “Y's” and “Big Four’ religious organizations. 


Lilamay Walkden 


College of Wooster ‘46 
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Campus 


Students give glimpses of “what 
goes on” in a poll of atmospheres 


PROBLEMS? NO: DEMOCRATS— 


Ot course battle experiences have increased for some the 
psychological problems of adjustment in life, but for most 
the one true phrase about veterans is that they desire less 
attenuon as problems, and object to being treated as a sepa- 
rate group on campus. A tew do have problems, of which 
the majority are known only to counselors: the best we 
tellow-students can do is to treat such men as normal human 
beings. Only a few veterans feel that they should have spe- 
cial attention. We must aid them as much as possible and 
help them guard against self-pity. 

These tellows are bringing to our campus a new concern 
tor world friendship and brotherhood and their maturity is 
making for more democracy in school affairs and govern- 
ment. 

Ruth Grodeon 


+ the Pac + 


COOPERATION, BUT CYNICISM— 


During the past year we have already had a group ot 
some 155 “X-GI’s” absorbed in the college system. The lead- 
ership supplied by this group has been outstanding and it 
is apparent that the X-GI is rapidly taking leadership in the 
held of campus politics. Reflecting his influence the student 
governments have approached trosh customs with a much 
more mature attitude. Fraternities are getting away from the 
more vigorous methods of hazing pledges. 

Housing for married couples is a crisis: The college is 
making provision for establishing a trailer camp near the 
campus. 

There is a definite move toward greater cooperative plan- 
ning throughout the college. Our All-College is becoming 
more representative of all campus organizations. There is 
going to be a main-scheduling office for all-campus-activity 
dates, with the objective of eliminating conflicting dates. 

The student attitude at “State” is in general more serious 
than in previous years. However, since the end of the war 
there has been a feeling of insecurity; reflecting the insecurity 
in the national government. It may be said too that our 
veterans on the whole are for various reasons a little bitter 
toward the Veterans Administration. They have the feeling 
that they are fast becoming forgotten men. Now that the 
veterans of World War II are coming back to Penn State 
in force, our campus is rapidly regaining its prewar numbers. 

Stan Coville 


Penn 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers . . 


ADVENT IN STRANGE 


This is the first Christmas after that 
scientiic discovery which above all 
other 
Christmas 
cyclotron and crucible peer into the 
ultimate mystery of the birth of power, 
we are driven as never before to grasp 
the truth of the birth of God's life of 


human. discoveries has made 


necessary. For as we in 


love among men. 

What is this campus generation to 
do, at such an Advent season? Many of 
us are, ourselves, busier with our test- 
tubes than with our Bibles, or more 
excited about troubles in Palestine now 
than about glory in Palestine then. Can 
this great symbol of Incarnation—God 
among us, now—cause us to look up 
and find new bearings by a Star? 
Those students who do reach the Fact, 
= wonder and awe, will not be many, 

among the two million Americans re- 
turning to campus. 

But, in the Providence of God, they 
will be enough—if they grasp the 
meaning of Christ's coming—to_ re- 
make campuses and communities and 
world. Advent can 


even our atomic 


do that, among us, this year. 
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SPIRES 


ON “TREATING” PEOPLE 


With a fine frenzy, experts argue 
these days over whether to “treat” 
veterans trom 


returning differently 


others. Recommendations go all the 
way from keeping manacles at hand 
tor P.N. cases, to developing a fixed 
blind-spot for lapels bearing a discharge 
button. 

With some sense of shock, we realize 
that perhaps we haven't been living up 
to the simple prescription that makes 
distinc- 


a Christian “treat” 


tively, anyway. We do know Christians 


everyone 


who give the glazed eye of condescend- 
ing charity to all about them. We do 
know Christians who at first viewing 
narrowly appraise everybody's sound- 
ness in the taith. But how does a prac- 
ticing Christian “treat people’? 

The answer is to /ive our Christian 
taith—its radiance in our eyes, its firm- 
ness in our handshake, its sympathy in 
our queries and our actions—in_ the 
way we “treat” every soul on campus. 
For that’s 
what fraternity presidents need, and 
what football linemen and music ma- 


what veterans need, and 


yors and dormitory sandwich salesmen 
and chemistry protessors need. If your 
campus is like the ones we know, vet- 
erans need no special “treatment” as 
they return: that whole campus needs 
the same thing! But it’s a full-time job. 
It's trying to treat people the way Christ 
did. 


MONEY FOR SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Can students do anything about the 
wage-scale of American 
schoolteachers? The least we 
tempt is to know a few facts, and shout 
the word on campus, at home, and 
maybe in the state capitol rotunda. 
The National Education Association 
points out that of the 850,000 American 
teachers, 25° get less than $100 a 


shametul 
can at- 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand .. ” 


month; 3° get less than $50 a month!” 
In 30-some states, teachers are paid les” 
than Nation | 
which has touted its educational SYS. 


charwomen. We are a 


tem as the best in the world. But we 
spend more than twice as much each 
year tor liquor as for all educationg 
combined. We expect 


purposes may 


commensurate results. 


MONEY FOR COLLEGES 


As colleges come back to norma 
operation, taxation 1s increasingly clip 


ping income from independent schools’ 


possibly to add it to public-supported | 
ones. The small colleges which used tof 
get along on endowment and donor; § 


bounty are doing some intensive think. 
ing. For the fact is, that only govern.) 
ment and industry have big money. 
For some schools the way out ha 
been to secure research grants and foun./ 
dation tunds. These are to be used. 
generally, in technical fields, tying the 
school pretty securely to industrial cor 


porations and their interests. This is af 
dubious advance on the old individua f 
philanthropy, when even though capri. 
cious was not so directly mercenary af 
industry. 

But college clashes with industry and 
government at another point. As wa} 
has proved the remarkable utility o 
theoretical research, industry and _ gov. 
ernment are seeking unprecedentedh 
taculty—with 


to steal away college 
lures of salary and facilities which nx 
school can match. To compete fo 
“brains” in the open market, colleg 
may have to pay its teachers more. 

Again the problem is: money. Whof 
Is going to support the independent. 
character-building colleges of America’ 
Must they live on their knees befor 
industry and _ politics? 

We hope that the Christian churches 
of the nation, and the great middle} 
class of givers, will get under the libF 


eral arts college program in these nex'} 
vears as never before. 
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VETERAN INTO STUDENT 


A friendly campus counselor sees the serviceman (and woman 
too, we assume;) making new contributions in college life 


by K. BROOKE ANDERSON 


Brown University 


College has always helped transform people. As this year’s 
campus claims hundreds of thousands of servicemen, it finds 
them changed already by war—but it goes its historic way 
in changing them further. Taking Brown University as a 
sample, and one man’s wide contacts there as an even smaller 
sample, we have a brief glimpse of the sort of situations which 
college—and particularly the Christian group at college— 
finds meaningful. 1s campus changes veteran into student, 
may we hope that with new insight, student may increasingly 
be changed into Christian student?—xp. 


\ \R, AMONG OTHER THINGS, develops cynicism. Two 
years ago a sergeant with over 100 combat missions to his 
credit walked into my ofhce and greeted me with, “I hate 


— worse than I do Tojo.” ... “This is a phony war... 
“If ['d been a Marine, they wouldn't have left me for so 
long... . He was bitter, resenttul, and felt let-down at the 
treatment he had received, and he telt that the Government 
owed him a living. 

Time and triends were good medicine for this veteran. 
Last Spring he entered college as a freshman. Among his 
courses was the inevitable one in English Composition, and 
recently he brought me a theme he had written in it. The 
contrast Was amazing here: he was torthrightly setting out 
a philosophy ot lite radically at variance with his declarations 
at our first conference. He no longer felt that the Govern- 
ment owed the physically-fit vet a living. There was no 
need of a veteran's organization in college. Neither was 
there any ground for resentment against the services, since 
the latter enable men to attend college. For him, as tor others, 
college is a place where one can forget the past, review 
various vocational fields and make concrete those visions of 
the future he had treasured during. the war. Cynicism is 
dissipated by justice and fair treatment. 

Much has been said about war impatience and _restless- 
ness. How will that ex-tank driver like sitting at a small 
desk and having some dried up prof ask him the difference 
between a gerund and a gerundive, or what happened in 
44 BC? Well, quite a few thousands have returned to the 
colleges and a great many more expect to return. A recent 
note from a sergeant in Manila was typical in concluding 
with these words: “Hope to be back by next fall to complete 
my half-completed course.” When I directed the question of 
returning to college to a Navy man, his reply was “Am I 
returning to college? You bet | am!—you should see all the 
ignorant guys I have been associating with for the last two 
years!” 


DECEMBER, 1945 


Marriage 1s no 
deterrent to 
these 
Those who are 


veterans. 


daddies or “‘ex- 
pecting, soon 
ft into the at- 
mosphere of 
campus lite. In 
fact tor some, 
being a husband 
and tather is an 
added reason for 
re-entering col- 
lege. Last Spring 
a former ensign 


returned, accom- 


Penn State Photo 
Ex-serviceman father-freshman engages in 
extra-curricular activity, between classes. 


panied by 
wite and two 
babies; he se- 
cured an outside job and maintained the highest average 
of his college career. At Brown he is our first’ veteran 
having two children to cheer as daddy walked down college 
hill in the academic parade last June! 

The reaction to several years of war is sometimes a hurdle. 
Most returning servicemen tell me it is hard tor them to 
study—they can't sit at a desk long enough to concentrate. 
I think IT understand. I lost four years in the last preceding 
war and it was at least six months before the walls in my 
room stopped spinning and a book stood still long enough 
for me to read from its pages. 


ie RECEIVED SINCE the end of the war reflect a more 
serious trend if the choice of life vocations. During the 
hghting at Okinawa, a marine who packed his humor with 
him, wrote that he had dug his foxhole so deep the previous 
night that he had been accused of desertion the next morn- 
ing! His next letter revealed that, though he was married 
and a father, he was determined to return to college, com- 
plete his work and—to my surprise—go on to seminafy. 
Fic had certainly displayed no interest in the ministry while 
in college. But out there he had met a chaplain, had become 
his assistant, and tor the first time in his life had seen 
religion demonstrated as a torce in the lives of men. 
Similar decisions, less dramatic, are no less definite among 
those returning to campus this year. A sentence from a 
young naval ofhcer written May, 1945, stands out: “My faith 


(Continued on page 59) 
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PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION: A CRUCIAL 


COMPULSORY, BUT... 


bya University President, 
KENNETH IRVING BROWN, of Denison 


Dua WE GIVE ASSENT to Mr. Truman's proposal tor 
compulsory military training, we need to know a great many 
things of which we are still ignorant. 

Adequate defense for our country—we can agree on that. 
But adequate defense cannot be studied apart from other 
items of national need and national welfare. Many of us are 
not convinced that military leaders alone are wise enough to 
judge that adequacy in proper proportion with other items 
of national need and welfare. For military leaders, by virtue 
of training and responsibility, are single-minded; and being 
single-minded they have no fear of exaggerating the one 
need they see. In war-time we accept that exaggeration and 
pay the price in materials and men. In peace-time we may 
well hesitate to leave such a decision to them alone because 
of ‘their very inability to balance defense against other na- 
tional needs. These are days to listen to wise, sane civilian 
voices as they speak of the total-picture of peace-time Amer- 
Ica. 

[ am puzzled, moreover, and irritated by the way men in 
military authority are still undertaking to “sell” Mr. Tru- 
man’s proposal on the basis of reasons other than military 
necessity. By that very act they cast suspicion both on the 
program and on their own motive. A high-ranking gen- 
eral is quoted as saying, “We must teach this smart-aleck 
generation discipline and obedience.” Does he still believe 


(Continued on page 56) 


A FLAT “NO” 


by a student, BILL MILLER, 
of the University of Nebraska 


I AM ENTIRELY OPPOSED TO universal peacetime military 
training im any size, shape or form any place any time. | 
am particularly opposed to it in the United States now. 
The utter insanity of war and the complete interrelated- 
ness ot our world should surely have taught us that our only 
hope les in international, cooperative, constructive action tor 
peace. The enactment of universal peacetime military train- 
‘ng by this country would be a national, unilateral, destruc- 
thse action tor war. The pressing necessity today is for a 
pint ot brotherhood among men and of co-operation among 
nations. The enactment of universal peacetime military train- 
‘ng by this country would demonstrate that we do not have 
that spirit nor do we intend to work for its creation. Rather 
t would be a sign that we intend to attempt to “protect,” 
seinshly. our own interests regardless of other nations. 
This action would signify that (Continued on page 70) 
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MAKE FIGHTING 
PROFESSIONAL 


by a College President, 
GORDON KEITH CHALMERS, of Kenyon 


A. A CITIZEN. | am not convinced that peace-time CONSCTip. 
tion is the best method to achieve an adequate national de. | 


tense. The end is military preparedness sufficient to deter 


aggressors and to permit us as quickly as possible to meet 
an enemy to the peace of the world whenever such action 
becomes necessary. To achieve this end, our first long-range 
problem is clearly scientific and technological. It would seem 
to me that the most important large-scale national planning § 
should provide for scientific and technological discovery and | 
training. Of almost equal importance would be the skill 
alertness, and competence of the regular military establish. 
ment. To provide for these, we should no longer pretend that 


(Continued on page 56) 


VITIATES EDUCATION 


by a student, MARY MCNULTY, 
of New York University 


| om \ PEACETIME military training program our whole 
educational system would need revision, especially at the f 
secondary level. When the student entering high school | 
realizes that he is faced with the necessity of spending one f 
year in the army upon graduation from high school, he will 
choose courses that will aid him in this military experience. 
This will discourage academic studies and thus preparation 
tor college—resulting in a decreased number of students in 


colleges. 

Further, if a student is forced to serve one year in the 
army at eighteen, his formal education will be interrupted. 
Past experience proves that a very small percentage of people 
whose education has been interrupted ever return to com: 
plete it. Thus, peacetime military training could change the 
whole emphasis of present day education, which 1s to pre: 
pare the youth of America to live democratically and to help 


prepare them vocationally. 

Even more seriously, compulsory military training sets 
out to indoctrinate youth in assuming that war 1s a grimf 
necessity. Do we want such a condition in the future? On 
our campus, we say, No! We have fought and won a world] 
war at tremendous cost. Do we want to build the founda | 
tions for the third world conflict? 

If not, our way is clear. We must deteat all peacetime | 
military conscription measures and give American youth an} 
opportunity to live the sort of life for which many of this 


— 


student generation have died. 
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Instead Conscription— 


— 


hy a United States Senator, 
ELBERT D. THOMAS, of Utah 


Mew WE DEPEND ON conscription to maintain our occupy- 
ing forces in Germany, Japan, and other foreign lands? I don't 
think so. Compulsory military service in peacetime is undemo- 
cratic and un-American, and it will not provide the type of 
police force best suited to handling the sober responsibilities of 
sustaining peace in the world. Conscription should be abol- 
ished as soon as possible. 

The Army, however, contends that we cannot achieve our 
purposes 1n Europe and the Pacific without indefinitely con- 
tinuing the draft. Basing its estimates on prewar experience, 
the Army expects to get no more than 300,000 of the 1,000,000 
needed for occupation forces from its present campaign for 
voluntary enlistments. The rest must be drafted, say Army 
ofhicials. 

But the Army’s enlistment campaign is not offering the 
kind of inducements that will interest a large number of 
alert, ambitious American boys. The Army is relying on its 
old prewar system of recruiting, which offered a token salary 
of $20 a month, barracks life, and three meals a day. That 
system, | admit, will fail to attract enough men. 

Furthermore, it will attract the wrong kind of men. It 
will appeal to the misfits and failures in civilian life who 
take refuge in the Army because of its security and treedom 
from responsibility. It will also appeal to the malcontents 
who learned to like the excitement of war and cannot adjust 
to the slower pace of normal civilian life—the “foreign 
legion” boys. 

These are not the kind of men who can sell America to 
suspicious Italians, cynical Germans, and bewildered Japa- 
nese. For such men, unable to face the sober responsibilities 
of maintaining peace, most readily accept un-American no- 
tions themselves. Only men who are proud of America and 
what she stands for and who relish the idea of foreign 
service to preserve peace will really help in solving the many 
problems involved in straightening out the world. 

How can we obtain such men? 


| BELIEVE WE CAN INDUCE hundreds of thousands of alert 
American boys to volunteer if we strive to enlist their en- 
thusiasm by making the service so attractive that they will 
flock to volunteer. I propose that we take these steps to make 
overseas service appealing to the right types of boys. 

—We should confine volunteers to unmarried high-school 
graduates between 17 and 22. High-school courses during the 
coming years will cover such subjects as air-age geography, 
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A Senator proposes an intelligent plan 
for the task of foreign occupation 


the proposed federation of nations, our own tederal system 
of government, and the interdependence of all the national 
components of this atomic world. 

—We should guarantee to volunteers tor occupation §ser- 
vice that they will be in unitorm only two years, part of 
which will be spent in Europe and part in Asia. This will 
offer young men just out of high school a grand opportunity 
to see the world, without being confined to any one spot 
long enough to become bored. 

—Ketore the volunteers leave America we would give 
them a briet course in military forms and training similar to 
that developed tor FBI agents. This type training, in itself, 
may appeal to many youths. The training will be important, 
because a crucial part of the job of occupation is to see that 
no underground coalition of Axis financiers shall escape de- 
tecuon. We must not again be outwitted by the Axis powers 
as we were deceived by Germany after World War I. The 
caliber of our policing forces will largely determine our 


success. 


4 —wWhile serving with the occupation forces, each volun- 


teer would receive an attractive salary (higher than present 
army pay), part of which would be withheld against his 
return home, to complete his studies or to go into business. 

—At the end of his foreign service he would be given the 
option of applying for a commission in the Army Reserve 
Corps. 

| believe that many boys would jump at a chance to take 
a round-the-world tour at government expense. By 17 or 18 
most boys teel wanderlust. Only a few youngsters of the 
privileged classes can travel to Europe and the Orient on 
summer vacations from school, yet my proposal would make 
such travel possible for any boy. 

Some critics may object that this voluntary service abroad 
would interrupt a boy’s education. But certainly it would not 
interrupt his schooling any more—and probably less—than 
if he were drafted. As I see it, most boys would volunteer 
tor this service upon completing their high-school education. 
The bulk of them would not go on to college anyhow, but 
even if they did plan to, the two-year intermission for travel 
abroad would not set them back seriously. 


F., THOSE BOYS WHO do not plan to continue beyond high 
school, but want to start work upon their return, their occu- 
pation in the service will be an asset, not a liability. Talent 
scouts for Standard Oil, Ford, General Electric—in fact, all 
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the big exporting industries—are always looking tor young 
men whose knowledge of the language and customs of for- 
cign countries qualifies them to represent American business 
abroad. 

The big question, of course, is whether even the induce- 
ments | have cited will produce enough volunteers to meet 
our needs. I think they will. No one knows exactly how 
many police troops we shall need, once the initial stages otf 
occupation have passed. I think the policing can be done 
with tar fewer men than is generally thought, particularly 
if we share the policing in Europe and Asia with our Allies. 

| believe that a tair division of occupation duties among 
the victors of the past War wil! accomplish more for the 
peace of the world than all the propaganda posters put to- 
gether. You can preach the brotherhood of man until your 
breath gives out without creating real fellowship. As has 
been demonstrated in this war, the opportunity tor English- 
men, Americans, Russians, Netherlanders, and Greeks to 
work together, to share their rations, their music, and their 
off-duty fun, is the thing that makes men understand their 
kinship as men. 

| do not propose that we immediately cut off conscription 
and substitute volunteer methods. Rather, | propose that we 
give volunteer methods a real chance, and taper off conscrip- 
tion as the number of volunteers rises. But let's make our 
volunteer methods so successtul that conscription will be 


abolished.—( From .dmerican Magazine, by permission. ) 


PRESIDENT BROWN of Denison... 


(Continued from page 54) 

that civilian discipline can be taught in an army camp? We 
hear, “Well get all toolish notions and toreign-isms out ot 
their heads and make them Americans.” Not by a year of 
nulitary training Imposed law: Americanism isnt taught 
that way! “We must find some use tor the empty camps, all! 
set up and equipped.” Has our philosophy of materialism so 

controlled our thinking that we put camps above men? 
But particularly am I irritated by the claims tor Mr. Tru- 
ns proposal that it will provide a fine educational system 
tor the country. | am under the impression that we have a 
tional system ot education, which in spite of known weak- 
Nesses, 18 internationally esteemed. Why do we need a 


second system’ And is there not something essentially 1]. 


logical in a proposal that takes vouths out of school to give 
them educational advantages: 

Our colleges did a magnificent job during the war by 


lering educational programs tor the military services: such 


's the statement of the military leaders. In those programs 
‘or thousands otf men, the emphasis was on the courses 
needed tor the intricate organization of war and war-activi 
«s. In proportion the ume given to PT ( physical education ) 


was smal]. And the military leaders said this was as it 


| hesitate to ask tavors tor the college man which in any 
way may put him into a privileged class; nevertheless by 
virtue of his ability to be in college, 1s he not already in 
such a class? Democracy weakens itself in its efforts to deal 
justiv with all, if it tails to recognize the importance of 


leadership or the privilege of ability. 
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Remembering the contribution of our colleges to the war. 
program and mindtul of the country’s need for trained lead 
ers, | propose the following modifications of the plan for, 
year of compulsory military training for all young men: 


A three months’ summer experience for every young man afte 


his eighteenth birthday, with a rigorous military program incluyg 
ing training in the manual of arms, marching, camp life, IMpk 
military maneuvers. For those young men judged sincere in they 
conscientious objection to war training, substitute prograp 
should be offered, equally rigorous and demanding, and if possib) 
with full opportunity for physical development, but toward th 
end ot public welfare and public service, rather than militar 
training. 

“Let the three months of summer training comprise the perio 
ot compulsory training: at the end of the period, let cach manly 


offered the following choices: 


1. For those who have graduated from high school and a 
equipped to matriculate at some accredited college, the choice ; 
a two-year academic program with required courses in’ physic 
mathematics, chemistry, map-reading and such subjects as may } 
deemed necessary, and the requirement of a second summer spen 
in an advanced camp. (This would be not an ROTC or NROT( 
but a civilian program without military inte:ference.) The retain 
ing pay and the promise of advantage of rank should be such 
to make the choice attractive. 

2. For those who may not be able to coter college or do no 
desire to enter college, the choice of a volut.tary nine-months pro 
gram of further military training, with adequate pay and advan 
tage of rank in a reserve corps. 

3. For those desiring no further training, the choice of treedoy 
from all further requirements except the necessity of registering 


for an additional summer military camp sometinge during the nev & 


five vears, if the national situation be judged critical. 


) 


We talk much ot national detense- —necessarily so. Bul 


there are detenses of goodwill and understanding, defense 


of national endeavors to make the United Nations’ Charter 
a working document, defenses of diplomacy as well as de 
tenses of arms and marching men. As tar as our defeng 
must be a defense of arms and marching men, let those ir 
charge assure us, as they have not yet done, that this 1s our 


necessity and that the program 1s not an effort at retorma§ 


tion, or at education in army-dictated ways of our young 


Americans. ¢ 


PRESIDENT CHALMERS of Kenyon . . . 


(Continued from page 54) 


war is a task for amateurs, but should admit that much 
greater peace-time resources are necessary tor the training 
of professional military men than the United States has 


ever planned for in the past. To make this provision wouldf 
entail a much more generous inducement to volunteers an¢f 


to officers in the higher reaches of training than has ye 


been proposed. I should preter to see us continue to build] 
and develop an Army and Navy that will be ingenious an¢f 


progressive by voluntary means; recognizing that the phras 


by voluntary means” implies large appropriations an¢ 


much more adequate provision for the profession ot sailor 


and soldier than we have ever supplied. 
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Ge wll aud huow.... 


THE THINGS OF OUR PEACE... 


“And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over 
it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace! But now they are hid from 
thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 

shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee; 
and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; because 
thou knowest not the time of thy visitation.” (Luke 19: 41-44) 


Knowing the things of our peace! If thou hadst known—even thou 
—the destructiveness of racial arrogance that separates East from 
West—that causes men to deny the status of brotherhood to others 
—that corrodes the fellowship even within the Church of Christ. 


. and the time of thy visitation— 

in the opportunity to eliminate the color bar within Church and 
Nation; to treat every national group within the Federation as 
of equal importance; to open doors so that Federation officers 
and staff members of whatever race may freely visit every Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, which to our sorrow is not possible 
now. 


Knowing the things of our peace! If thou hadst known—even thou 
—the blinding power of economic self-interest whether of individual 
or of nation, and the will to put personal and national security above 
the good of others. 


. and the time of thy visitation— 

in the opportun.ty to prevent economic exploitation; to practise 
cooperative means of sharing earnings; to see the welfare of 
others as urgent as one’s own. 


Knowing the things of our peace! If thou hadst known—even thou 
—the evil of a divided Christendom, the weakness of disunity where 
strength alone can meet the need. 


. and the time of thy visitation— 

in the opportunity of Church and Christian Association student 
groups to join together both in form and in spirit; to grow in 
strength within the fellowship of the churches; to stand together 
on the foundations of the Faith in word and in deed, speaking 
boldly and making public confession of Jesus Christ before the 
University and the Nation. 


PRAYER 


O God, our Father, in this time when humanity looks unto the 
abyss of its own self-destruction, grant that the things of our peace 
may not be hid from our eyes. Teach us to see the egotism at the 
root of all racial pride and claims to superiority. Shame us into con- 
fession of our sin and help us to know each human being as Thy 
child and our brother. 

Take away pride of possession and desire for personal power 
through material wealth. Open our eyes to the evils of exploitation 
of others and teach us how to serve and share in mutuality and trust. 

Within the Church, the Body of Christ, unite us in spirit as wel! 
as in outward form, remembering always the words of Jesus Christ 
that we should be one in order that the world may know that it is 
God who has sent His Son, our Lord and Saviour. For all is Thine, O 
God, and into Thy hands we commend our going out and our coming 
in now and always. Amen. 


THERE were some Shepherds in the 
district who were out in the fields 
keeping guard over their flocks by 
night; and an angel of the Lord 
tlashed upon them, the glory of th 
Lord shone all round them. They wer: 
terribly afraid, but the angel said t 


them, “Have no fear, This its good 


news | am bringing you, news of a 
great joy that 1: the 
People. Today you have a_ saviour 
born in the town of David, the Lord 
messiah. And here is a proof for you 
ou will find a baby wrapped up and 
lying in a Stall for cattle” Then a 
army suddenly ap- 
peared beside the ange! extolling 
God and saying, “Glory to God in 
high heaven, and peace on earth for 
men whom he favours!” 

Now when the ange!s had left 
them and gone away fo heaven th 
shepherds said to one another a et 

is be off to Bethlehem to see thi: 
thing that the Lord has told us of.” 
So they made haste and discovered 
Mary and Joseph and the baby lyina 
in the stall for cattle When they saw 
this they told people about the word 
which had been spoken to them about 
the child 


meant for al 


ell heord were 
astonished at the storv of the sher 
herds, and as for Mary, she treasured 
it al! up and mused upon it Then th 
hepherds went away back. glorif 
ing and extolling God for all they 
had heard and seen as they had been 
told they would —Luke 2: 8-20 
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British Combine 


No Christmas chimes will sound in many Dutch and Belgian towns whose bells, 
carried off by German soldiers, lie in this lot in the City of Hamburg. 
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Your Big Chance: 


In a couple of years most of the men and 
some of the women in the SCM will be vet} 
erans ... they bring with them a tremen, 


by ROBERT G. ANDRUS 


\ HAT SHOULD THE Student Chris- 


tian Movement do in the postwar era? 
It should cease being tentative and be- 
come positive. It should stop wistfully 
contemplating the good and become a 
crusader for the Christian faith. The war 
has cleared away a lot of confusing 
underbrush and illuminated for us the 
tall cedars of Zion, pointing skyward. 
To put it another way, if we had any 
doubts about the fatherhood of God or 
the brotherhood of man, we now can 
see clearly that this mad world can 
either live essentially Christian, or it 
can perish. The dreadful bomb that 
dissolved the shabby houses of Hiro- 
shima dispelled our illusions of man’s 
self-sufficiency. And now in our day 
we come to a point in history where 
the end of things is more than a 
theoretical possibility. 

A Roman Catholic friend told me a 
long time ago that a common challenge 
of Roman revivalists is the sentence, 
“Tt’s later than you think.” By all that’s 
holy, it is later than you think! And 
now is not the time to sit around dis- 
covering values. We have values; we 
know what we should believe and do. 
Now is the time to proclaim truth and 
to be up and doing. 


Ugly on the seamy side 

I wasn't asked to write a sermon. 
I'm supposed to draw on what the 
veterans of the hometront call my “‘vast 
experience” in the Navy (one year with 
the Waves at Smith College, and two 
with the waves of the western Pacific 
on a battleship of a red hot carrier task 
force). So here are several observations, 
for what they're worth: 

My contact with America, in con- 
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dous capacity for sacrifice, learned in the wa, 
years, and an experience in responsibility 


trast to that cloistered segment that 
clings to ivy-covered walls and misses 
tor the most part the flood-tide of mass 
reaction, makes me feel that it is a 
miracle that moral and spiritual values 
have any force at all in society. It’s not 
surprising that there is anti-semitism; 
it is a miracle that it is not expressed 
more violently. It isn’t surprising that 
there are labor-baiters; it is amazing 
that they are as impotent as they are. 
It isn't surprising that we are racially 
intolerant; it is a wonder that Negroes 
are given the equality they have under 
the law. 

When one penetrates the veneer of 
gentility that covers the community, 
one sees the bulk of Americans as in- 
tolerant, selfish, narrow, anti-social. 
The representative segment of America 
that I lived with for twenty-one months 
in the extremely cohesive community 
of a ship was made up of good guys. 
They were a great gang to be with, and 
among them are my closest friends. 
Danger, boredom, distance trom home, 
common yearning and common. tri- 
umphs breed close ties. But the atti- 
tudes they expressed on spiritual and 
social issues made one tremble in the 
tace of the demands of our time. 

Well, if it is true that the seamy soul 
of the American mass 1s shot through 
with low and debasing concepts, and 
the body of America seems so _ill- 
prepared for a day that demands vision 
and integrity, should we throw in the 
towel—thus admitting that we are in- 
adequate to the task of inducing san- 
ity, let alone ideals, into man’s relation 
to man? By all means, no! The lesson 
is that the leaven does leaven the lump 
—and our task is to work like beavers 


in producing the yeast that may rai) 
mankind out of the gutter into the d 
of brotherhood and justice. | 

To put it in a simple sentence—th} 
things we do in the Christian fellow! 
ship have an effect far beyond what wi 
can observe. We are not engaged J 
our work, but the Father's. And 
still works in mysterious ways Hi! 


wonders to perform. | 
A second observation is that Pro 
estant men do worship. There was n- 


rush to attend religious services as t 


element of danger grew. On the co 
trary, the farther along in an operatic 
we got the smaller the attendance, bo 
Catholic and Protestant. Fatigue ap 
the demands of the watch list, alon 


Servicemen worshiped, studied, and many — 
carried heavy responsibilities. 
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with hours at battle stations, account 
‘or this. But without apology (for being 
namby-pamby) and with a deep sense 
of devotion, these sailors attended 
church in numbers large enough to 
dispel the notion that church 1s the 
preserve of “nice” ladies and children. 
Protestant men will worship. But the 
question is whether the Protestant 
churches (including the SCM) are too 
decent, complacent, remote, and lack- 
ing in virility for the men who would 
be a part of them if they were given 
a chance. 


Needed: Peacetime heroes 

This, of course, touches on the sub- 
ject of endless consultations at the mo- 
ment: What to do about the returning 
veteran? If the Church goes on being 
the Church, and the SCM the SCM, 
each will have the primary approach to 
veterans. But these men will be look- 
ing for something more nourishing 
than strawberry festivals on the lawn, 
ora “jolly” evening of games on Friday 
night. Their experience will put a pre- 
mium on reality in the Church and on 
churchmen who mean business. They 
won't look to the SCM to champion 
their rights (which on some campuses 
and in relation to the Veterans Admin- 
istration may need championing). But 
they will be looking for a place in 
community life. In many places those 
now in positions of responsibility will 
have to move over to give them seats 
in the councils of the mighty. Organ- 
izations that have gotten along without 
men students for three or four years 


may be taking them in now as fresh- 
men. And the veterans aren't kids. 
Many coming back are leaving posts of 
responsibility equal to the Dean’s, and 
their abilities and interests can only be 
captured by some campus job with a 
challenge. 

One can't talk about veterans as 
though they were all alike, or had all 
gone through the horrors of Iwo Jima. 
Personal experiences have varied, but 
one thing is fairly general: the veterans 
who hit the campus will for the most 
part be hungry for the creative fellow- 
ship which is typical of the SCM. And 
they'll come into it naturally. In a 
couple of years most of the men and 
some of the women in the SCM will 
be veterans. What this will do to the 
SCM or to the veterans is interesting 
to contemplate. At least the SCM will 
have its feet closer to the ground. 

The return of the veterans presents a 
real task for the SCM. We must find 
some way to capitalize on the tre- 
mendous capacity tor sacrifice uncov- 
ered by the war years and carry it over 
into the subtler and more demanding 
tasks of peace. 

So many of our judgments of men 
are based on non-ssentials such as 
pious platitudes, and the cut and press 
of clothing, that we fail to see the 
potentialities beneath many a rough 
exterior. We had a bosunmate on my 
ship who was as tough as they come 
and glorified in the barroom bouts he'd 
been in from Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
to Shanghai. But on a night when men 
died and others were in pain, he out- 
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The University of California at Berkeley 
looks toward an enrollment of 25,000 
students next term, with more than half 
that total veterans of World War Il. 


did all others in helping helpless men. 
On the social issues I mentioned above 
he would have held the most reaction- 
ary of opinions. But there are millions 
like him who stand as a gigantic reser- 
voir of sacrifice and service if we can 
only find ways to tap it. If scientists 
can split the atom, surely we can dis- 
cover the way to the hearts of men 
along which they can be reached by 
the tragic needs of mankind and to 
which they will give themselves as un- 
sparingly as “Boats” did on a night in 
January, 1944. 


VETERAN-STUDENT (Continued from page 53) 


and hope remain in the people as always and I believe that 
my lite will be wasted if I can not do something auth them 
and for them.” A GI who ts applying to the State Depart- 
ment for the position of field officer for foreign service de- 
clared, “I wish I could figure out where I fit into this world. 
When I left Brown, I felt accountancy was my held. But 
now I wonder if I could find a place where I could do some 
little bit towards furthering international cooperation, either 
in international trade circles or in the State Department.” 
One of our CO's in prison hopes to be released in time to 
enter a University this fall and prepare for medicine. These 
and others have been forced to rethink their philosophy and 
some have certainly chosen their vocation on a higher level of 
service. These men, back from scenes of action and boredom, 
may well set a new level of seriousness and purpose on our 


campus. ( End.) 


DECEMBER, 1945 


Remember 


ON MEETING A WOUNDED VETERAN 


When you greet your wounded friend or relative tor the 
first time greet him as your friend who has been away and 
has now returned. He is the same person he was when he 
left. Yes, he has been sobered by the war and he is ready 
to be embittered by what happens to him, now that his part 
in the war is over. Letting horror show in your face and in 
your voice at the sight of crutches or empty sleeves or sight- 
less eyes—this will make him realize that you regard him 
as a cripple and not as a personality. It would be a mistake, 
too, if you were to meet him with a strained jollity or over- 
effusiveness. Greet the man, not the wound. 

Wirke in Welcoming 
the Wounded, a USO booklet. 
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Ser Your Crock ar U235° as the title of this poem and the author 1s Norman Corwin, radio drama 


a volume to bear the intriguing title, “Untitled.” (Henry Holt and Company are the publishers and tj. an 


NOW we are in it together: 

The rich with their automatic comforts, and the family 
bunking seven in a room: 

The highly trained, who understand the poems and the 
engines; and those whose culture measures five hun- 
dred words across the middle: 

Old people tired of wars and winters, and children who 
do not yet know they are made of matter: 

The famous face in four colors, nationalized on the cover 
of the magazine; and the crowd face, the background 
face, gray, nameless, out of focus: 

Now we are in it, in it together. 


The secrets of the earth have been peeled, one by one, 
until the core is bare: 

The latest recipe is private, in a guarded book, but the 
stink of death is public on the wind from Nagasaki: 
The nations have heard of the fission of the neutron, and 
have seen the photographs: skies a-boil with interlock- 
ing fury, mushrooms of uranium smoke ascending to 

where angels patrol uneasily. 


T HERE have been improvements since: the atom can be 
far more sullen than has yet been shown. 

Attack it with another thrust of algebraic symbols and 
the cutting edge of an equation, and there will be the 
grand reaction: 

The first news of it will arrive in your precinct as a shud- 
dering in the sky: 

A glow, far-off, brightening, heat beating outward in 
concentric waves; the atmosphere a band of fire: the 
seas themselves, the wet seas, tinder: 

The hills which looked on Christ will heave and crackle, 
and quarries vaporize as eagerly as the dust of 
Pharaohs: 

The earth, the tamed and tonsured earth with all its 
gardens and substances, its places, breeds and pat- 
terns, its letters and its airs, will plummet out of 
grace; will fail its orbit; 

And soon enough will be a blistered ash, its moon trailing 
lonely and ungoverned, like a dog after his master’s 
corpse. 


Do not smile, do not smile as though knowing better 
It could happen. 

The model is any suicide. 

The model is Samson, destroying the temple and himself 


We are all in the zone of danger: we are in it together: 

Hang a red lantern on your pillow. 

The crackpot prophet in Pasadena stands at last within 
reasonable prospect when he picks a date and says 
“On this Day, the World will End. Selah. Repent ye 
Sinners, and Prepare.” 

It could happen, for man’s time will not outride another 
war. 


As for the latest war, what's to become of its victors F 
and their victory? 

Their dear-bought, blood-begotten, towering and grave 
victory? 1 

Need the laurel wither? 

Need the sword go blunt again with the rustling disease 
of men and metals? 1 

Need the worker be lucky to work? 

Need an epoch hang on the tailored charms of a diplo- \ 
mat? 

Need there be guts and gore on every map again? 


Do not search the broad-minded sky for answers to these 
and kindred questions, 

Nor trust the editorials in picture weeklies. Tea leaves 
and ouija boards are more reliable. 

The answers are in us together. 
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For only if we've learned that every multiple of one 
comes but to ONE in the arithmetic of nations, 

Then only was the long trip back from Munich necessary. 

Then only can it be explained to echelons of airmen who 
left their mark in air. | 

And to marines whose faces rubbed off on the cinders 
of Iwo. 

Then only was it worth the concentration in the camps, 
and what it was that happened to the little and the 
lost and unremembered. 


x 
x 
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The regimental banners, the Order of the Day, the skill 
of killing drilled into the recruit, the encampments, 
the massive embarkations—they have arranged them- 
selves and withdrawn to the museum, they have re- 
tired next to pikes and arrows. 

Now the control board and its buttons, the air-condi- 
tioned laboratory, dustless and remote, by the waters 
of the wired lake: these are the armed forces. 


U NLESS we work at it together, at a single earth, 

Then do not bother to lay wreaths for sailors who went 
down burning in winter seas, 

Nor mourn privates anonymous, who bled their names and 
all they knew and were, into the mud of Europe. 

For there will be others out of the just-born and the not- 
yet contracted for, who will die for our invisible daily 
mistakes. 

There will be others, yes, but with this difference: Next 
time, the fighting heart shall be unemployed: shall 
be replaced by a coil of wire: 

The secret weapons of the spirit rooted out by an ounce 
or two of restless elements. 

Valor no more shall be the truss of armies. “he 

BUT alarm is easier than pride to point with: 

We are in it together, and that, when held up to a 
proper light, gleams good as much as ill. 

Oneness is our destination: has long been: is far the best 
of places to arrive at. 

The signs along the way, at Galilee and Philadelphia 
and Gettysburg, said ALL CREATED EQUAL 

STRAIGHT AHEAD 
KEEP GOING 


STICK TOGETHER 
ALL IS ONE 


Beneath the loud and glooming auguries of doom are 
modest noises of beginning, keenly awaited as the cry 
of the newborn, or the first cuckoo of spring. 

It can well be an entrance, not an exit that we made 
between pillars of flame arising from bombs one and 
two. 

The chemicking that could destroy us together with our 
pots and pans and allies, can also do as bidden by us; 
outperform whole teams of genii: be servile to the 
meek; reform our wayward systems peacefully. 


THE choice rests in the trusteeship of victory: 
One or nothing: wealth, or laying waste: 

Men, or Jew and gentile; men, or the color of men; 
Jobs above profits, or profits above jobs: 

These are the choices, and we make them daily. 
What will it be, sir? Madame? 


Make up your minds, please, and the sooner much the 
better. 

Your children are growing. 

They want to know. 


THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 1s grateful to Norman Corwin, author, 
and to Henry Holt & Company, publishers, for their permis- 
sion to print “Ser Your Crock at 0235" in this issue of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. Copyright in the poem 1s held by Norman 
Corwin and the poem may not be broadcast or reproduced 
in part or in full without the express permission of Norman 
Corwin and Henry Holt & Company, publishers. 
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London Conference 
Agrees on World Plan 


A Report Letter by airmail from Russell 
Jones (Virginia Union °46) our SCM 
delegate to the London proceedings, 
November 1-10, 1945. 


LONDON, November 12. When _ the 
World Youth Conference came to a 
close Saturday, November 10, (12:30 
4.M., London Time) youth trom all 
over the world had been sincerely, it 
sometimes desperately, seeking to 
bridge a great gap of ignorance and 
arrive together at some understanding 
of the needs, hopes, aims and problems 
of the races and nations represented 
in this world conference of youth. 

The six hundred delegates and ob- 
servers represented many races, creeds, 
fields of vocational interests, and many 
points of view on many subjects. They 
were soldiers, ex-prisoners of war, guer- 
rilla fighters, and resistance workers. 
They were clergymen, lawyers, clerical 
workers, executives, laborers, and man- 
agers. They came from the devastated 
areas of Yugoslavia, Poland, France, 
Russia, China, and Greece. They came 
trom democratic movements 1n coun- 
tries like Spain. They came from the 
still struggling lands of Palestine and 
Indonesia. They came from the colo- 
nies, India, Africa, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and Australia. They came from 
lands which are facing starvation this 
winter. They came from the United 
States and Latin America. In fact, they 
came from everywhere. Coming out of 
a diversity of cultural backgrounds, all 
came with the idea that there must be 
effective cooperation among the peoples 
of the world. | 

The conference convened for ten 
days and met in three main sections. 
For the first three days we directed our 
attention to the question of “Youth 
Fights for Freedom and a_ Better 
World.” To tocus our thinking along 
these lines speakers from Britain, Chi- 
na, France, Russia, Yugoslavia and the 
United States gave detailed accounts of 
how the youth in each of these coun- 
tries had entered actively and_ effec- 
tively into the great struggle. Running 
through all of these accounts were 
stories—grim and_horrible—ot how 
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British Combine 


The American delegation enters Convention Hall. Russ Jones (directly behind the man 
in uniform) was elected Secretary to the Conference, and the whole American delegation 
was invited by the Russians to visit Russia after the close of events in London. 


youth had given in many instances of 
its liteblood to help make the world a 
citadel of democracy and justice. In the 
discussion which tollowed there were 
accounts by many of the other coun- 
tries whose youth had played no less a 
part in the actual winning of the war. 

The second section addressed itself 
to the “Post-War Needs of Youth.” 
Again the section was opened with 
principal speeches by representatives of 
Canada, India, Italy, Latin America, 
Norway, Poland, the Ukraine, and the 
United States. Here again, after the 
main speeches contributions were made 
during the discussion periods by many 
other countries, and especially the col- 
onies. Running through all of these 
was the plea tor self-government, hous- 
ing, relief, education, and tull employ- 
ment. In addition, there was the firm 
plea that youth have the opportunity 
to be an integral part of the various 
governments, through the granting 
of franchise to youth at eighteen years 
of age. 

The very important question of “In- 
ternational Youth Cooperation” occu- 
pied the greatest amount of conference 
time, five days, for the ultimate aim of 
the meeting was to establish a world- 
wide youth organization. To a com- 


mission set up early in the conference 
was given the assignment to work out 
some form of a constitution which 
would serve as the foundation for a 
world youth organization. Sitting on 
this special commission was a_repre- 
sentative from each of the countries 
sending delegates to the conference, the 
sum total of which was sixty-three. On 
the next to the last day of the conter- 
ence, the first draft of a constitution 
was brought to the entire group at a 
plenary session, discussed at some 
length, adopted in principle, and then 
sent back to the commission tor the 
suggested changes. 

This constitution gave birth to what 
is now known as the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth. It had been the 
ultimate aim of the conference to do 
yust this. It now remains to be seen 
how this organization develops and 
grows. Its hope is that all youth organ- 
izations in the world will eventually 
afhliate with the Federation. 

While the meetings have gone for- 
ward, there has been little time to eval- 
uate all that has happened here. So I 
shall plan to write you again, reporting 
more fully on some of the significant 


events of these crowded London days. 
—Russell Jones 
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“Our Faith Comes Alive” V 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


by PATRICIA PAGE 


Off went Francis (or Frances) to college, 
suitcase bulging with new clothes, new plans, 
and letters of welcome from all sorts of col- 
lege committees and organizations. Upon ar- 
rival, he (she) was feted by every possible 
group—student government, sororities and 
fraternities, the athletic association, the 
Christian association, and the churches of 
the town. He (she) “signed up” for every- 
thing—except church. He (she) went to 
church at first by habit, then gradually 
dropped out. Both Francis and Frances work- 
ed lustily in the Christian Association—dis- 
cussing, work-camping, slum-clearing, money 
raising, Congress-petitioning (!)—because 
they saw the importance of “Christian prin- 
ciples” at work in the world. But both by- 
passed that luddy duddy old institution —the 
Church, with gusto. 

And he (she) didn’t find out until later,— 
a good deal later—what a big mistake he 
(she) had made. 

Why? Francis and Frances, frankly, had 
just never comprehended the true nature of 
the Church. The idea was that “church” 
meant a building—sometimes an ugly one— 
on the corner; or it meant a particular na- 
tional denomination or section of Christian- 
ity. Whatever, it referred to something exist- 
ing just this year, and here. Their error was 
a popular one for sure. 


HE CHURCH, IN SPITE of its ever 


weak and erring members, is a living, 
growing organism. It 1s a goodly com- 
pany and a glorious fellowship ot peo- 
ple who throughout the ages and today 
believe in God as Creator and Giver of 
every good thing, in Jesus Christ His 
Son who gave His life for us, and in 
the Holy Ghost as the power which 
can remake and remold men and _ na- 
tions and the world. These believers 
banded together are the Body of Christ 
carrying on the work which He insti- 
tuted, each member bearing his share 
of the whole task. And yet it is much 
greater and more perfect than the sum 
total of its members. It is a part of each 
century. One cannot understand the 
literature, or history of sociology or 
economics or art or music of the Mid- 
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dle Ages or the Renaissance, or of the 
twentieth century for that matter, un- 
less one comprehends the state of the 
Church in that period. And yet, steeped 
In its times, it transcends time. 

Its outward and visible signs—the 
ugly churches and beautiful cathedrals, 
the organizations and all the rest—may 
seem outmoded and dull, but they are 
trying to do the task set for them. 


There’s a spire near campus 

During these four college years we 
live in a world of excitement and 
drama—heroic sacrifice seen 
where. But as Christians we have be- 
tore us a challenge, a task greater than 
that of waging war or making peace. 
The job of the Church is to bring all 
men into its body, to spend to the 
utmost the strength of that body as did 
our Master for the destruction of evil 
in the world and the creation of the 
Kingdom ot God. 

So what does that mean for us in 
school? It means just this: you must 
enter into that fellowship of Christians 
and you must start to work right now. 

Qn or near your campus there are 
one or more churches or church groups 
which are trying to do the Christian 
task. In the past thirty years practically 
every national communion has become 
acutely college conscious, inaugurating 
work in college-town churches. Chris- 
tian Associations play a large part in 
this program as channels on campus 
through which church lite flows to stu- 
dents. 

The Church on the college campus 
seeks earnestly to recruit and train stu- 
dents as workers in its gigantic task. It 
attempts (with your college) to show 
you the resources for living. It tries to 
coordinate the million things you are 
learning in college with your life as 
Christians in order that each student 


every-. 


may be a better Christian worker as 
an engineer, a doctor, a secretary, a 
writer, an artist, or a housewife. It is 
training you enter into, not primarily 
tor what you yourself will gain from it, 
but because you see the enormous job 
to be done and know you must be well 
trained to help. 


Four pillars support it 

The program maintained by most 
Churches in college towns has four as- 
pects complementing the work of the 
Christian group on the campus itself. 
Each aspect is important and depends 
upon the other three. 

The cornerstone is worship. No ath- 
lete or soldier can do his job well un- 
less he has a disciplined life of worship. 
And, having tried to do it myself in 
college, | know there is nothing which 


Othcial U.S. Navy Photo 


Many students back on campus have at- 

tended services in churches like this 

one, on Eniwetok Island, in the Mar- 
shalls Group. 
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and sac- 


demands much more courage 
rifice than this, 
popularity counts high, you are doing 
that which 


counts you. But if you succeed in main- 


for in a world where 


almost immediately  dis- 
taining this discipline there is no more 
convincing witness to the importance 
ot Christianity. 


“Pat” Page 
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Attending church services on Sun- 
days and weekdays is not a luxury 
merely to make yourself teel better. It 
is rather a necessity, for you are one 
of millions of people around the world 
God's house to worship 
tar short they have 
and 


who come to 
Him: 


come ot the task set betore them: 


to see how 


having spent of themselves greatly, to 
receive enough strength and nourish- 
ment to continue the job. 

In your individual prayer li‘e it 1s 
much the same. You are not doing a 
piece of work you have set up for your- 
sel{—you are doing God’s work and it 
is only through Him and in Him and 
with Him that you can do it. Nor are 
you His only agent-—-you are one and 
only one, but you are part of the great- 
est working fellowship there is—the 
Christan Church and in that you do 
your work. In such devotional lite, both 
corporate and personal, you learn these 
two basic principles. Unless you do 
them, you will never do anything sig- 
nificant as a Christian worker. 

Another of the 
study. Our church group tackles such 
Chris- 
church 
You can never learn all there 1s 
about the Church. 


can tor you 


aspect program 1s 
subjects as Christian doctrine, 


tian marriage, and phases of 
history. 

know But you 
must learn as much as you 
cannot do a job adequately unless you 
know the with 


which you work. 


tools resources 

\ third factor in the Church's college 
program is work itself. Whether it be 
recruiting more students for the work 
of the Church (tor students, probably 
the most important job) or working in 


a slum, ultimately you are striving to 
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bring everyone into the Body of Christ. 
Keep that one goal in mind: unless you 
remember that it is God’s work, you 
can easily do work “for work’s sake,” 
which 1s tatal to the lite of the Church. 

Fourth and last of these phases is 
fellowship. Some ot the best memories 
| have ot college are of wonderful times 
in our church group. Those who have 


worshiped together and worked to- 
gether have a more supremely joyous 
time playing together. For here is a 
tellowship which is not just on the sur- 
tace, but which touches the very inner- 
most depths of every person. 

What I say here may sound terribly 
urgent. | hope so—for I believe it is! 
Christianity is not a soft and easy-going 
affair. It is an exciting, demanding af- 
firmation of taith and a struggle for 
the Kingdom ot God. Only the Chris- 
tian Church spearheads this crusade. 
Everyone is needed to help, needed 
now. 
student have that 


You may work 


You as a college 
special opportunity. 
it through dozens of campus agencies 
they 
only can really carry on that job who 


and movements. But remember 


do so by God's own grace, and as 


members of the glorious tellowship of 
the Christian Church. 


PRAYER FOR THE CHURCHES 


O God, within whose sight 
All men have equal right 
To worship Thee, 
Break every bar that holds 
Thy flock in diverse folds; 
Thy will from none withholds 
Full liberty. 


Lord, set Thy churches free 
From foolish rivalry! 

Lord, make all free! 
Let all past bitterness 
Now and forever cease, 
And all our souls possess 

True charity. 

—John Oxenham 

“Quotable Poen 
Volume One 


SANCTUARY 


From 


Let us put by some hour of every day, 
For holy things—whether it be when dawn 
Peers through the window pane, or when the 


noon 


Flames, like a burnished topaz, in the vault, 
Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 
Its plaintive monody; some little hour 
Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul, 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings 
And touched by the saga Light ineffable. 


Clinton Scollard “The S inging Heart 


|! 


Up. to- stall information on the status 
of issues of national importance, now 


before Congress. 


President Truman’s message to Congress on 
November 19 put a national health program 
legislative ac- 
tion. Senator Robert Wagner of New York 
John Dingell of Michigan 


Senate and_ the 


squarely betore Congress tor 
and Representative 
at once introduced the 


House measures designed to carry out. th 


objectives of the President's message. 

The methods proposed to finance this great. 
ly expanded program of health aid are two. 
fold: (1) Federal grants-in-aid to the States 
for public health services, including the con- 
struction ot hospitals, and for meeting the 
costs of medical care for necdy persons; (2) a 


system of health insurance related to the pres. 


ent social security program but expanded to 


include many more persons. 


The demand for a program of this kind 


grows partly out of the disturbing fact. that 
20% of all men between 18 and 37 who were 


examined under our Sclective Service Act wer 


found to be unfit for military 


— 
service. This | 


— 
— | 


move for a health insurance system arises also | 


from numerous studies of the cost of medical 


care which show that) people 


comes are subject to more 1!iness but are less | 


able to aflord adequate private medical and 


dental care. The 


areas is directly related to the lower economic | 


resources of the se sections of the country, 


The American Medical Association has op- 


with lower in- 


scarcity of doctors rural | 


posed the earlier Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill} 


on the grounds that it would destroy private} 


imitiative and put medicine under 


control. It has approved parts of 
Truman's national health program but con- 
sickness insur: 


tinucs§ to OPPOsc compulsory 


ance. The President took account of this op- 
position at several points in his message when 
he insisted that his proposal is not “socialized 
medicine.” 

The Wagner and Dingell bills have been 
referred to the Senate's Committee on Educa: 
tion and Labor and the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the House. The obvious strateg! 
of those who favor this legislation 1s to press 


With 60,00 


nurses other 


tor hearings and prompt action. 
doctors and thousands of 
professional personnel being demobilized from 
the armed forces, now is the time to extent 
our health services to all portions of the pop 
ulation. 


—P.ML 
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by E. JAY HOWENSTINE, Jr. 


er EMPLOYMENT—everywhere one 
hears the phrase. By tull employment 
is meant an economy in which every 
able individual has an opportunity to 
do worth-while work at a fair wage. 
The term full employment does not 


million un- 


include approximately 1 
employed workers who are normally 
in the process. of changing jobs. 

Few ideas in the world’s history have 
gained such universal popularity over- 
nicht Everyone is tor tull employment. 
Most everyone agrees that mass unem- 
ployment and total war constitute the 
two greatest threats to the survival of 
democracy and tree enterprise. As the 
New York Times stated in its leading 
editorial on December g, 1942: 

“Whatever obscurity may cloud other 
postwar goals, one goal is clear. All 
over the world masses of people have 
determined that the future world must 
be a world of tull employment and pro- 
duction. It is not too much to say, as 
did the Economist ot London recently, 
that this aspiration overrides all other 
political and social ideas.” 

Furthermore, most everyone is agreed 
that some power must be made respon- 
sible for maintaining full production 
and full employment. 

Yet the debate over where the re- 
sponsibility is to be placed and how full 
employment is to be achieved ts gener- 
ating as much violent disagreement as 
has any economic issue in recent Amer- 
ican history. The crux of the question 
is, Should the responsibility for full 
employment be lett with “tree enter- 
prise, or should it be put on the shoul- 
ders of “government?” 


Free-for-All, Economically 

The proposal of those who believe 
that full employment is the responsi- 
bility solely of the free enterprise system 
has been clearly outlined. In general, it 
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An agricultural economist looks at “Free Enterprise” 
and at reasonable federal guidance of our economy 


maintains that shackles should be taken 
off all business initiative. Bureaucratic 
administration should be curbed, ob- 
noxious taxes should be removed, one- 
sided labor legislation should be re- 
pealed, and hamstringing regulations 


should 


contended that the automatic forces of 


be eliminated. short, it is 
free competition alone are capable of 
providing tull employment, that  reli- 
ance tor full employment should be 
placed on these forces and_ therefore 
these torces should be restored to their 
tull and free operation. 

How effective can the automatic for- 
ces of tree competition be in guarantee- 
ing full employment in the postwar 
world? brief review of some. sig- 
nificant historical facts should be help- 
ful in arriving at an answer. 

In the first place, from 17g0 to 1940 
the American economy, according to 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres’ chart, has 
suffered twenty-two business depres- 
sions—an average ot about one every 
seven years. 
trom 


Second, the Republican era 


to 1033 offered tree 


longer. The Great Depression ot the 
30's climaxed the depressions of all 
time. 

Finally, never in American history 
has any one, any power, or anything 
been definitely charged with the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining tull em- 
ployment—except the tree enterprise 
system. The economy has been subject- 
ed to the continuous cycle of boom and 
depression. 

In view of the historical trends, we 
must admit the possibility of depres- 
sion and unemployment sometime in 
the postwar period. This recognition ts 
not a matter of “defeatism” or “selling 
America short.” It is facing the facts. 
There is no assurance today that full 
employment will be automatically 
maintained in the postwar world—that 
is, unless effective responsibility 1s es- 
tablished 


hnhanee, 


somewhere tor its mainte- 

Advocates ot the tree enterprise SYS- 
tem have not shown how it can be held 
responsible for maintenance ot postwar 
full employment or how it will deal 


enterprise the most tav- 


orable recent environ- 
ment for its expansion 1n 
the sense of  treedom 
trom controls. Yet the 
tree enterprise system 
alone, operating in this 
environment, was unable 
to prevent the crash ol 
the Great Depression and 
was equally incapable o! 
getting us out of it. 
Third, as the economy 
and 


has grown more 


more complex and _ inter- 


dependent, more and 


eu, 


more people have become 


unemployed and they 


have staved unemployed 


“No Men Wanted: Keep Out’—this was the most familiar 
of factory signs in 1933. Profiting by bitter past experi- 
ence, it must not happeh again. 
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READERS, WHAT SAY YOU—? 


1. Which plan offers greater prom- 
ise of real economic security to 
more people? 


2. Does the Murray-Patman Full 
Employment Bill deprive free en- 
terprise of freedom to prove it- 
self? 


3. What more than the bill provides 
would you advocate? 


4. Is the nation which demands from 
all in wartime under obligation to 
all in peace-time? 


with an embryo deflationary spiral. But 
it is quite clear that the free enterprise 
system is powerless to act except 
through the slow and uncertain pro- 
cesses of deflation and liquidation. And 
it is responsible to no one. So long as 
we retain freedom of the producer, 
freedom of the consumer, and freedom 
of the 1 fluctuations in 
business activity are practically inevi- 
table. It is one of the prices we pay tor 


investor, wide 


preserving precious economic liberties. 


What’s a Government For? 

If the free enterprise system alone is 
incapable of assuring full employment, 
then apparently the only place to turn 
is to the Federal Government. Can the 
Government be any more responsible 
an agent for full employment than the 
free market? And can it act on this re- 
sponsibility without basically changing 
our free enterprise system? 

There is no unanimity of opinion on 
all details among proponents ot gov- 
ernmental responsibility, just as there is 
none among supporters of free enter- 
prise responsibility. But there is agree- 
ment on the general approach that 
should be taken, such as is embodied 
in the Murray-Patman Full Employ- 
ment Bill (Senate 380). 

First, it proposed that government 
do all within its power to make the 
free competitive system work—in fact, 
provide special incentives for the expan- 
sion of private enterprise. To this end 
the President shall annually recom- 
mend and the Congress shall adopt 
measures to keep the economy at full 
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production and tull employment. Sec- 
ond, if at any time in its normal course 
of affairs the private enterprise system 
is unable to provide the number of jobs 
that are required in a full employment 
economy, then it will be the responsi- 
bility ot the Federal Government to 
supplement the operation of the free 
market system by providing direct job 
opportunities. These supplementary ac- 
tivities would be designed solely to 
vitalize the economy, not to compete 
with nor undermine private enterprise. 

There is no absolute assurance that 
the President and the Congress will al- 
ways act with the foresight, wisdom 
and speed necessary to maintain full 
employment. It would be unreasonable 
to expect that 
Democratic or Republican—could sud- 


any Administration— 
denly discover techniques that would 
give us permanent full employment. 
But it is clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment is the only agency that has power 
to deal swiftly and directly with the 
problem of unemployment. It is the 
only agency that has great taxing, 
spending, borrowing, and_ regulatory 
powers that can cope with nation-wide 
depression. It is the only agency that 


can effectively compensate tor the ip. 
herent fluctuations in private employ. 
ment, and thereby preserve full employ. 
ment. 


Much valuable intormation, experi. 


ence and insight have been gained dur. 


ing the last fifteen years on the nature | 


of the unemployment problem and on 
its remedy. With this in mind it ts en. 
tirely possible tor the American people, 
through their elected representatives, to 


achieve high levels of production and 


employment during the early postwar 


vears. If we make the best use ot ap. 
other decade or so of experience wef 


should be on the threshold of perma. 


nent prosperity, with the basic liberties | 


of the free enterprise system made se. 
cure. 

There will always be plenty of room 
tor honest differences of opinion on the 


best way to go about guaranteeing jobs| 


for all. But if the responsibility for 
achieving full employment could be 
settled all, then the 
thoughts and energies of the best mind 
of the day could concentrate on_ the 
staggering task of discovering ways and 
means for fulfilling the great American 


once and _ tor 


dream ot full employment. 


“WILL NEGROES GET JOBS NOW?” 


When jobs get scarce, Negroes are the first group in our nation to feel the pinch. Even with 
satisfactory program to care for the jobless in the early postwar period, it is expected that 
Negro unemployment will exceed 1,000,000. (“Will Negroes Get Jobs Now?”—Pubiic Affan. 


Pamphiet: 


Each symbol sepresents 300,000 


SHIFT IN NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 


IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
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Welland: 


Students in Industry: 
Canadian Style 


by ALEXANDER MILLER 


Welland is a steel city, on the Cana- 
dian side over the river near Niagara. 
It is a city of furnaces and forges and 
rolling mills. To Welland came thirty- 
eight students from eight Canadian 
universities. Most of the men worked 
in steel production, the women on 
weighing or checking or in the lab. 
The group members came from unt- 
versity centers as far apart as British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia, and their 
project was the first Canadian Students- 
in-Industry seminar. It was a_ three 
months’ affair, sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Work Camp Committee and the 
Student Christian Movement. 


W E LIVED TOGETHER In a rambling 


hut between two hammer torges. We 
made a chapel in the centre of it, and 
held services night and morning for 
those off duty: in the morning prayers, 
contession and preparation tor the day 
with no tormal end to that service until 
the evening ... then prayers tor others, 
tor the world and for the world Church. 
tor industry and for the rule of Christ 
over the world of things. So our in- 
tention was that the work of each day 
—and each night—should be part of 
one total lite of worship, in the house 
and in the forge. The problems raised 
we ll come to later, but meanwhile here 
is a fuller picture of the life of the 


house. 


DECEMBER, 


1945 


Two nights a week were spent in 
study, one on the substance otf the 
Christian faith and its meaning for the 
contemporary world, the other on the 
actual structure of industrial and com- 
munity lite, with outside lectures on 
racial issues, On union organization, 
and the problems of management. Two 
nights were spent in organized recrea- 
tion. Two were tree tor letters or mov- 
ies, for swimming or for catching up 
on sleep. When possible the education- 
al program was duplicated in the morn- 
ings tor those off shift. Sunday even- 
ings were for “tamily concerns” deal- 
Ing with the cooperative lite of the 
camp. 

Camp government was by an execu- 
tive committee constituted by drawing 
ten names out of a hat each month, so 
that during the three months every 
member of the camp had a turn at ex- 
ecutive responsibility. The camp was 
financed as a functioning cooperative. 
Initial outlay had been met by the Ca- 
nadian Work Camp Committee, but 
this loan was liquidated trom a capital 
tund created by a ten dollar investment 
trom each camper. Thereatter all f- 
nancing was done on a_ cooperative 
basis under the control of the executive 
committee. At the end of the summer 
capital investments were repaid, and 
the operating surplus (of several hun- 
dred dollars) was distributed as a divi- 


The night shift takes a refresher. 


dend to the members, after a percent 
age had been set aside to assist the on- 
going work of the Work Camp Com- 


mittee. 


af BECAME oBvious very early that it 


the camp was to be a fully coopera- 
tive show something would have to 
be done about a number of financial 
anomalies. Travel costs varied endless- 
ly for one thing: one hundred and 
thirty dollars from British Columbia, 
one dollar trom St. Catherine's in On- 
tario. Some members were ill and lost 
a week's wages or more. The executive 
committee went into a huddle over this, 
and found it had to tace the gravest 
anomaly of all. Wage-rates varied from 
$19 a week for some women to $40 
a week for some men. The camp agreed 
after discussion that (1) the wage dif- 
ferences between men and women had 
no Christian sense or justice in them 
at all, especially among students, and 
(2) that other differences were purely 
accidental, depending on what job hap- 
pened to be available the day a person 
arrived in camp. Eventually it was de- 
cided to create a wage-pool on a vol- 
untary basis, which almost every camp 
member joined. The income tor thirty 
students during three months would 
be about $7,000. A minimum uniform 
wage for men and women was fixed 
at $1g a week. That 


accounted for 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS: 


How would you answer these questions 
| raised by this Canadian experience? 


Should the fact that “the purpose of fac- 
tory work is for the enrichment of a few” 
cut the workers’ drive to do a good job? How 
con the full creative energy of workers be 
released in using machine power to make 
goods for the welfare of mankind? 


Can the daily work of a factory employee 
be a part of “one total life of worship?” 


Were Canadian students right in rectifying 
the customary wage differential paid men 
and women? Does Christian .fellowship “‘de- 
mand economic equality within a group?” 
Did the group fulfill the Christian ethic of 
equality when it pooled week'y earnings vary- 
ing from $17 to $40? 


Should Students-in-Industry projects spon- 
sored by the Student Christian Association 
Movement become completely cooperative, 
including the pooling of wages? 


How can Christian graduates who become 
engineers, chemists, personnel and office 
workers in large industries express their 
Christian convictions through these voca- 
tions? Can “the common and material life 
be the arena of holiness” for them? 


The INrerRcOLLEGIAN and the NICC Sum- 
mer Projects Committec solicit) answers to 
these questions from individuals trom 


Christian Associations. Please send replies to 
Fern Babcock, Avenue, New 
York 22. New York. 


Lexington 


about $5,000. Then all travel costs were have resulted trom leaving things as 


paid. That put everyone on an equal 
basis and $1,000. How 
should the remaining $1,000 be distrib- 
uted? Every member filled in a ques- 


cost about 


tionnaire indicating his or her needs in 
respect of tuition and board, and in a 
private interview with the camp direc- 
tor discussed any special needs or spe- 
cial circumstances that seemed to be 
relevant. An elected committee of five 
then distributed the remaining $1,000 


they were. 

Most of the permanent lessons of the 
summer were learned outside of camp, 
in the day-to-day life of industry. It 
soon became obvious that it was no 
simple matter to make the whole day 
one sustained act of worship. It is not 
that tactory life as such is. inhuman. 
Irn the average factory there is warm 
humanity and real solidarity, and a 
great deal otf shrewd and_ brotherly 


concern with the lite of the plant and 
with the life of the world, along with 


(minus over-time, 


which 


lowed to keep ) to meet needs as tar as 


wages earned by 


individual members were al- 


» certain amount of zest even in the 


these could be discovered and com- 
pared. Since the needs of most folk 
were approximately equal, the mini- 
mum to $21, but 


grants to individuals (known by name 


wage was raised 
to the committee only) ranged up to 
about $100 while others paid into the 
pool from their earnings sums also up 


to $100. To speak of “grants” to indi- 
viduals is misleading in a way: since 
the scheme was devised as a matter ot 
simple justice to correct certain anom- 
alies. It is certain that exact justice 
was not done; it is also quite certain 


that we reached a tar closer approxi- 
mation to justice than the haphazard 


which 


Each day was dedicated 


distribution of income would to worship. 
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more routine kinds ot work; there ar 
less wholesome things too, the mog 
degrading factor is that any sense y 
social purpose on the job is cut acros 
by the fact that all work is for th 


enrichment of a few. Conflicting inte? 


ests 1s the most pervasive and _poisop. 


ous thing about contemporary industry § 
Why work at full speed if for even) 


gain in production a vague group ¢ 
bosses takes the first rake-off? It pay. 
ment is by the hour the workers mug 
hang together to keep work at a reg 
sonable (or sub-reasonable ) tempo an¢ 
avoid speeding-up. Even if piece work 
rates are paid it is not in the interest 
ot the workers to push the work ahead 
for if they do the _ base-rate may kk 
raised and it will be corresponding) 
dificult to earn piece-work benefit: 
These are only a few of the irritants jr 
contemporary industry, and they ar 


enough to stymie the initial Christian? 


impulse to do “a good day’s work.” 


a STUDENTS FOUND themselves jy 
even more dubious moral situations. |; 
one plant they were set to weigh 
molten metal as it came trom the fu 


naces. They weighed the container) 
empty and they weighed them full, an¢ 
the difference should have coincided! 
with the amount of scrap-metal pv! 
into the turnace at the beginning o} 
the process, less any wastage and plu 
the various alloy materials added in th: 
“cooking.” But did it coincide? No 
on your lite; nor had it for years. The 
accepted practice was to enter, not th 
amount which the scales actually show 
ed, but the amount which they shoul 
have shown if the process had gon 
according to plan. The actual weigh 
ing job is quite unnecessary, yet & 
tortuous and conflicting are the inter 
ests within the industry that no ont 
wished to put the matter right, and fo 
eight hours a day and six days a weel 
girls enter phoney figures and dray 
their very necessary wages for entire! 
superfluous work. 

strike situa 
tion developed in a plant making ste 


Take another case. 


products. Five years before, when th 
plant switched to war production an 
labor was scarce, it became obvious tha 
wages would have to be raised. Th 
bosses knew that rates must go up, bu 
their concern was to raise wages 1 
such a fashion that they could & 
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brought down again without difficulty 
when industry retrenched. Labor had 
made « no-strike pledge, and the im- 
mediate concern of the workers was 


that wages should go up, no matter 
how. So with the consent of all work- 
ers, forcinan and management, the im- 
plicit understanding was that the work- 
ers should be paid for more work than 
they did. If they made 100 pieces they 
entered 150 (100 steel and 50 “paper” 
pieces ), so the workers got the war-time 
wages they felt they deserved and in- 
dustrial peace was kept. But no new 
contract was written, so that when the 
bosses wanted to cut wages they had 
only to put a checker in and say: 
“Brothers! You make 100 pieces and 
you'll get paid for 100 pieces.” 

When war contracts were curtailed 
the checker was instituted and imme- 
diately the workers struck. They struck 
for a new contract and possibly their 
claim was just, but it is very difficult 
to see how you bring absolute moral 
standards to bear on a situation where 
the whole background is one of decep- 
tion and falsification. Would a Chris- 
tian enter 150 pieces when he made only 
roo, and draw wages tor the differ- 
ence? And would he strike when his 
claim was denied? 


Oi OF THE summer's work certain 
things come clear: 

First, the renewed conviction that the 
common and material life is to be the 
arena of holiness, if Christianity is not 
to be a detached and falsely spiritual 
piety. 

Second, that this at least means eco- 
nomic equality within the Christian 
group, if solidarity in Christ is to have 
practical meaning. 

Third, that the character of modern 
industry being what it is, Christian vo- 
cation taken seriously means not mere- 
ly individual attention to one’s indi- 
vidual job, but a radical scrutiny of the 
whole basis on which industry and so- 
ciety are built. For if Christian men by 
the necessities of economic survival are 
forced into situations of group antag- 
onism and moral contradiction, they 
must stay there, not quiescent but re- 
bellious. 
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THE GLORY THAT 
MAY GREECE 


Francis House, lent to UNRRA by WSSF, sends a report letter 


GENEVA, Sept. 1—The people of Greece 
are slowly rebuilding their pulverized 
towns—and they are restoring their de- 
stroyed churches and_ schools betore 
their homes! 

Take the little Greek town of Serbia, 
for example, which had some _ 5,000 
population before and now has perhaps 
only half that. Nestled at the foot of a 
famous mountain pass, it was under 
heavy shell-fire when the New Zealand- 
ers made a rear guard stand in 1941. 
Then the town was partially burned 
by the Germans, and later the Italian 
forces systematically burned it, leaving 
only the Byzantine churches standing. 
To top it all off, S. S. youths last year 
used the churches tor target practice. 
Now the people, living in lean-to hovels 
thrown up against their ruined walls, 
are rebuilding their community. 

First they roofed over the walls of a 
which became a 


concrete warehouse 


center tor distribution of food and 
other Red Cross supplies. They roofed 
a second floor, and put it into use as a 
school. 

The second building to be repaired 
was a small church, which they re- 
rooted, and now services and_ school 
classes are held there. Then they found 
a partially wrecked house and made 
of it a clinic and dispensary for medi- 
cine brought in by Greek War Relief 
and UNRRA. All this they did before 
they turned to rebuilding their homes. 

A resurgence of church life is in 
progress in Greece. As the church had 
been the center of Greek nationalism 
tor many centuries, it was virtually the 
which the 
Greeks could rally during this war. 


only institution around 
During the famine years of 1941 and 
1942, Greek bishops took the lead, and 
the church provided the major workers 
of the Red which 


Greece in this period. The danger of 


Cross, “saved” 
actual starvation now has passed, and 
no one 1s dying for lack of food today. 
The new problem is to rebuild Greek 


economic. lite. 


3 


The ageless Temple of Victory has new 
meaning today. 


The Young People’s Christian asso- 
ciation has developed enormously in 
Greece through the war, even though its 
headquarters had been taken by the 
The CA 


clubs, discussions, Bible study and _ ree- 


occupying forces. sponsors 
reational activities. 

UNRRA supplies schools and uni- 
versities of all levels with text books 
and other essentials for educational 
work. Americans may find it difficult 
to understand the incredible difficulties 
of study in Greece today. In some 


schools, the children write their les- 
sons in the sand, and in places which 
are rocky they have to manage with- 
out books or sand. There are 700,000 
Greek school children, and they need 
about two million textbooks. 

—Francis House 


YOUR GIFTS TO WSSF (World's 
Student Service Fund) are helping 
the universities of Europe to begin 
again to function and to take 
their share in building the post- 
war world. 
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Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
| cosmopolitan student body. 3 


A Curriculum 3 
recently revised to provide : 
¢ |! training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 


2 lage and country fields. 3 
|| Life 
in college community 


| whose college of liberal arts ¢ 
and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of | 
cultured living. 3 


ASAD AA A 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. $ 


2 THE GRADUATE SCHOOL : 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO : 
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BILL MILLER is opposed... . 
(Continued from page 54) 
we are not concerned about one world, 
but only about our own little section 
of the world, and not very intelligently 
concerned about that. At a time when 
faith and trust among nations are des- 
perately needed, we would be taking a 
step that would show our lack of faith 
and which 


When the nations ot the world need so 


would breed suspicion. 
terribly to hang together, we would be 
showing our intention to hang  sepa- 
rately. Universal peacetime military 
training would be a big step in the 
wrong direction. 

The atomic bomb makes it all the 
more evident that another war, military 
training or not, will almost inevitably 
destroy. our civilization. Universal 
peacetime military training will not, as 
it has not in the past, prevent that war. 
Rather it would breed the suspicion 
from which the war could arise, and 
give lie to the actions which could avert 
the war. Surely, at this critical point in 
history we would be insane to embark 
upon such a course of action. 
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Ayla Stuntz reports— 


Hyla Stuntz, Smith College °43, in- 
terrupted graduate work at Union: The- 
ological Seminary to go to France last 
Spring under Cimade (International 
Committee war 
Since then she has met many French 
people—students and others—and man- 


refugees). 


aged to get about in France under se- 
vere travel difficulties. We have asked 
for a full length article from her and 
hope to have it very soon.— eb. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, FRANCE. I have been 
here only three months and my impres- 
sions must be subject to many qualif- 
cations. But I'll give them for what 
they are worth! France is struggling 
hard to find herself again atter so 
many weary years when she could not 
be herself. During the war years there 
has been both in 
the material and moral fabric of French 


terrible destruction 


lite. There is still a great tiredness 
among the people in general, and espe- 
cially among the children, and_ this 
makes the struggle doubly hard. For it 
is just that much more difficult to be 
concerned about where the country 1s 
going, about beating the black market 
or inflation, or anything at all. The 
lack of moral rigor which was noted 
by so many observers as a factor in the 
collapse of France during the early 
stages of the war has not been cor- 
rected by four years of enemy occupa- 
tion and “resistance ethics.” 

The habit of going after what you 
needed and wanted by whatever means 
you could find—-generally these had to 
be illegal ways of bribery or stealth, or 
by cultivating acquaintances who had 
power and influence—this 1s not easily 
dropped, especially when there is_ still 
much scarcity. Things are still done by 
knowing the right people, having the 
right amount of money or the right 


Hyla Stuntz 


goods tor exchange. The lines betweer 
right and wrong grew very fuzzy inf 
the dim years of the occupation, an 
people do not yet realize that now if 
is broad daylight and the distinction 
can be seen much more clearly thay 


betore. There its also a national 


consciousness and _ sensitivity which 
limiting. It is probably the result of 
four years of foreign domination an¢ 
[ am sure it will pass, but at the mo: 
ment it rather limits the horizon of i 
good many to the borders of Franc! 
and prevents a healthy internationa! 
outlook. In the social picture ther 
seems to be a rather strong differentia! 
tion between the bourgeois and work) 
ing classes, also between the intellec! 
tuals and those who work with ther’ 
hands. Work camps tor students migh 
not be a bad experiment here. Theri 
seems also to be a bourgeois blindnes 
to the seriousness of the economic con} 
ficts which are fundamental the 
changes that are taking place thes) 
days and which will continue in. thé 
future. 

All of this indicates to me that how} 
ever struggling the Cimade may be, ! 
is sull a very vital and important work 
and a work about which people 1 
America should know. I believe thaj 
finally it will be only the revitalizing 
power of the Christian faith, as it) 
rigorous demands and high _possibil 
tres are made clear for both persona 
and social life, that can 
France and bring her new life. 

—Hy a Srvnt 
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‘We Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


120. dele- 


Combloux Conference. 
gates and residents trom Britain, Hol- 


land, Belgium, France, America, Spain, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Greece met at the Combloux rest 


Yugoslavia 


home in Switzerland. Agreements 
reached: Main help to those most in 
need, particularly the resistance stu- 
dents; help to German prisoner-of-war 
camps to continue; such help as is 
designated for Germany to be tor those 
who have resisted National Socialism. 
The issue was not race or nationality 
but how to treat the Nazi virus. 


School in Christian Citizenship. 
Men and women who have come into 
an experience of the presence of God 
through battle experiences, but who 
lack knowledge of Christian teachings 
and the Church, are being educated in 
England at a special school established 
by the churches, where through lec- 
tures and discussions they study the 
doctrine of God, Man, Christ, the Bible 
and Christian citizenship, including 
marriage and family lite. 


SCM in Norway. When Oslo Uni- 
versity was occupied in November, 
1943, the ofhces of the SCM also were 
taken over. One year later the work 
was resumed under a new name, and 
in the spring of 1945, the reorganized 
work was taken over by the Norwegian 
Student Christian Federation, with the 
aim to lead students to Christ, to deep- 
en the religious life members, to create 
a Christian fellowship, and to seek a 
Christian approach to the problems of 
the university. During the conflicts with 
the Nazis, Christian students were 
among the strongest supporters of an 
uncompromising national policy. The 
intransigence of the Jews, as told in 
the Old Testament, served as a pattern 
tor their resistance. 


Mexican SCM Periodical Appears. 


The first printed edition of viel, bulle- 
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tin of the SCM in Mexico, appeared in 
July. It reports the beginning of a so- 
cial work project in Santa Maria, and 
the holding of more than fifty student 
meetings during the year for discussion 
of current topics and Bible study. In 
1944 Mexican students contributed 150 
pesos to the reconsiruction budget of 


the WSCF. 


Greece Needs Priority. World Stu- 
dent Relief is making subsistence 
grants to 27 students, furnishing an 
“International Room” at the Athens 
students’ club, providing some essen- 
tial materials for student hostels, and 
assisting with the founding of a Greek 
centre at the university sanatorium at 
Leysin, Switzerland. Greek universities, 
during the invasions, occupation and 
civil war, were used as barracks and 
prisons; laboratory apparatus was loot- 
ed or sabotaged. 


Picture of Chinese Refugee Uni- 
versity. 
reconditioned with partitions of plaited 


Temple or family mansion 


bamboo on which mud is stuck. . . 
Three of four text books for thirty or 
more students. . . . Forty or more stu- 
dents sleeping in a single room, with 
no light save a tiny wick in a saucer 
of oil. No heating. 


Students Build Church. The stu- 
dents at Chaotung University, located 
in a remote Chinese village, undertook 
to erect a church for the community 
which then had but one Christian fam- 
ily. An evangelistic campaign resulted 
in converts plus a tract of land. The 
students raised money, and carried 
building tiles from a quarry sixty miles 
distant. 


Post-War Japan. Tamon Maeda, 
new Minister of Education, and a 
Christian, thus addressed the press: 


“Japan is thoroughly tired of war. With 


new determination it is our duty to 
teach our young people the ideologies 
of peace and train them to become in- 
telligent pacifists. ... We will welcome 
Quakers who 
through history have followed a most 


our friends the 


difficult but straight road to peace.” 
On October 4th a mass meeting in To- 
kyo otf the International Peace Associa- 
tion was held with Toyohiko Kagawa, 
two missionaries and the Prime Min- 
ister participating. Nearly 5,000 schools 
(not including kindergartens) were 
burned or damaged during the war. 
On September 8 the Nippon Times 
said: “Education as a post-war prob- 
lem is second only to the primary 
needs of food, shelter and clothing. The 
greatest burden of the reconstruction 
will lie with education. It is the student 
of today who must shoulder the bur- 
dens of tomorrow; future development 
and progress will depend upon how 
his mind has been moulded.” On Sep- 
tember 20 the Prime Minister addressed 
eleven Protestant Missionaries, three 
priests and a number of Japanese Chris- 
tians, thanking them for the creative 
contributions made by the missionaries 
during the past eighty years. 


Union School in India. 
and girls are enrolled in the United 


LOO boys 


Christian Schools (Presbyterian and 
Methodist) near Jollundur. It is expect- 
ed that within a year 450 future Chris- 
tian leaders of new India will be en- 
rolled, as students of agriculture, edu- 
cation, handicrafts and home econom- 
ics. Returning from a conterence held 
on this campus, students determined 
to make a Christian survey of their 
village. Ascertaining the religious il- 
literacy of the villagers, these young 
men and women began classes in Chris- 
tian subjects, taught their elders to read, 
and drained the village streets, latter 
being a work usually reserved tor un- 
touchables. 
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